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Memorabilia. 


que Annual Register in its Chronicle for 

the 7 Sept. and the 10 Sept., 1840, records 
respectively an appearance of the sea-serpent 
in the Gulf of Mexico and the fixing of a 
safety beacon on Goodwin Sands. Captain 
D’Abnour, of the Ville de Rochefort, fur- 
nished observations of the sea-serpent, which 
had of late shown itself at different points 
along the whole line of the American coast. 
Something like a long chain of rocks, falling 
off at the two extremities and in the middle 
raised by a few feet above the middle of the sea 
first attracted notice. As the observers ap- 
proached it changed position. A yet nearer 
view showed a long chain of enormous rings, 
like barrels linked together, resembling the 
back of a silk-worm. All this became more dis- 
tinct as the ship drew closer, and presently 
there displayed itself an enormous tail ‘‘longi- 
tudinally divided into two sections black and 
white.”’ At the other extremity rose up to 
a height of about 2 metres above the water a 
““membrane ’’ which was conjectured to be 
a breathing apparatus. Finally, and strangest 
of all the observer saw, lifted to a height of 
as much as 8 metres something like an 
antenna, which was terminated by a crescent, 
calculated to measure at least 5 metres from 
one extremity to the other. The ship could 
not get near enough for the observers to form 
a positive idea of what they had seen, but they 
conjectured the creature to be an enormous 
serpent at least 100 metres long. 

The safety beacon on the Goodwin Sands 
had for its author one Captain Bullock, who 
had spent much time and labour upon it. It 
stood as a column 40 ft, above sea-level. Cleets 
and ropes, with holds for hands and feet, 
enabled the distressed sea-farer to climb up 
it. On the top a hexagon gallery of trellis- 
work could afford shelter to about twenty per- 
sons, Sail-cloth coverings to the sides of the 
gallery, and an awning fixed to a 10-foot flag- 








of fresh water and a bag containing a flag of 
distress; ‘‘ Hoist the flag,’’ read an inscrip- 
tion painted in the languages of all nations 
on boards set up round the inner part of the 
gallery. The shore to which this signal would 
be flown lies about 7 miles away. 


N the September Blackwood’s Magazine 
will be found a long paper called ‘ Days 

in Spain’ by Mr. Ralph Elwell-Sutton, The 
days, those of August last year, wind up with 
the outbreak of the war; they show Spain 
four months after her own civil war, with 
memories of that still raw, but with peace and 
the ways of — returning. The traveller 
gives many descriptions of places and inci- 
dents, and also of characters. We take a 
little one from an account of his time in the 
village of Goizueta. There in the evening 
music sounded from a building one side of 
the square; the people invited him in to see 
the dancing. The dancing filled him with 
envy—‘‘ the free flinging and rhythm of body 
and feet and hands ’’—but more interest at- 
tached to the instrument which made the 
music. The village priest was playing it, a 
kind of clarinet for one hand 
which we learnt to be the Basque tzistu. 
When spoken this word comes out something 
like cheesto and the instrument is really more 
like a recorder than a clarinet, having a 
whistle mouthpiece and not a reed, and pro- 
ducing the same high slightly harsh piping 
note. The priest let us examine his, telling us 
that it was a very ancient instrument, as old 
as the Basque race itself. His brother, he 
said, who was an editor of musical publications 
in Bilbao, had written a book about it. 

Besides himself, there were two small boys, 
each with a tristu, who played together while 
he rested. They were pretty good. We asked 
the priest if the tristu was difficult to play, to 
which he replied that it depended what you 
were playing. What the boys were playing 
was easy; for more difficult music, he said, 
demonstrating it, you had to make adjustments 
with your little finger over the hollow end of 
the taistu. 


(HE first place in the Summer number of 
English is given to Lord Baldwin’s ad- 
dress on Hardy delivered last June at Dor- 
chester on the occasion of the Hardy Cen- 
tenary Celebrations—a pleasant as well as 
highly sympathetic address. Women writers 
of bygone, but not very remote, times occupy 
a large proportion of the space. We have 
Mr. W. L. Bond’s account of Amelia Opie, 
Mrs. Muriel Kent’s paper on Ann and Jane 
Taylor, and Mrs. Gladys Singers-Biggér’s 
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estimate of Jean Ingelow. Perhaps no group 
of women writers could better illustrate the 
difference of the feminine outlook on life be- 
tween then and now. There must be many 
people whom the noble close of Shelley’s ‘ Pro- 
metheus Unbound’ has stimulated and re- 
joiced in these days of struggle. With great 
pleasure we found it printed here, under 
‘Notes and Observations.’ Only we would 
have started the quotation higher up with 


Gentleness, Virtue, Wisdom and Endurance. 


(HE most important item in Etoniana for 

September is the article on ‘The Eton 
Visitorship’ over the well-known initials 
R.A.A.-L, Then we have Miss Margaretta 
Brown continuing: she reaches from October, 
1823 to November, 1825, and is perhaps more 
interesting than usual. Extracts are given 
from the evidence of Arthur Campbell 
Ainger, of Dr. Okes, Provost of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, of a Junior King’s 
scholar of Eton, and of John Walter, M.P., 
before the Public Schools Commission of 
1861-4. Dr, Okes said that no Eton scholar 
who presented himself for election to King’s 
was rejected until, in 1821, there appeared 
a boy who “absolutely failed to decline 
‘bonus’ ’’ and was considered ineligible. 
About construing, he said when he was a 
boy at Eton it was the custom not for the 
boys to construe to the tutor, but for the tutor 
to construe to the boys. When he returned to 
Eton as a master he found the opposite 
method was the fashion and he fell in with 
it, but he had not been able to persuade him- 
self that the earlier way was not the better. 
He thought there was too much repetition at 
Eton; and that Sidney Walker knew both 
Homer and Virgil by heart. John Walter 
doubted the value of early debating societies, 
they made boys too glib; would not make 
modern languages an essential part of the 
Eton curriculum; did not think it wise to 
force mathematics upon boys, and whereas 
Dr. Okes thought there was too much repeti- 
tion he would be sorry to see a single line of 
repetition abolished. What he did desire to 
see abolished was ‘‘ leaving money ”’ together 
with ‘‘ leaving books.’’ 


READERS who are interested in phonetics 
will like to know of No. 1 of ‘ American 
Speech: Reprints and Monographs,’ which is 
a revised edition of ‘ Phonetic Transcrip- 
tions from ‘‘ American’ Speech’’’ by Jane 
Dorsey Zimmerman. The Oxford University 
Press publishes it in this country for the 
Columbia University Press, price 10s. 





Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


A POEM BY HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 


(THE following lines, in the hand of the poet, 

Kirke White, with which I am familiar, 
are written on a single sheet of notepaper, and 
accompanied by an autograph note of his 
brother, reading thus: 

The above very juvenile effort of the Muse 
of the late Henry -Kirke White was found 
amorg some of his earliest Papers, & from the 
arog ag & some other contingent circum- 
stances, I should surmise, that it was written 
before he was thirteen years of age.—J. Neville 
White—Tivelshale [?], 138th, Aug. 1842. 

I do not find them in any edition of the 
poet accessible to me, and I think them un- 
published ; the changes, which show his care- 
ful revision even in earliest youth, are of 
considerable interest, and may be worthy of 
record in ‘N, and Q.’ Kirk White, though 
overpraised by Southey, has, I think, been 
too much neglected, I recall that the late 
Professor Trent once remarked that his poetic 
quality was perhaps thin, but genuine, and 
the value set upon him by such different poets 
as Byron and Bryant should not be forgotten. 
The title is of considerable interest, for White 
later wrote about the sonnet form, of which 
he was not ignorant. But it will be recalled 
that Shakespeare wrote at least one quator 
zain of four stress lines, and with this pre 
cedent, the irregularity may be forgiven. 


SONNET. 


As o’er the Flowers & fields I roam 
And listen to the tuneful choir 
I contemplate the river’s foam 
And feel enthusiastic fire. 


Farewell noise & Fancy’s riot 
I no more will hear thy din 
Here I’ll build my cot in quiet 
Peace without & love within. 


For surely There’ll contentment dwell 
Where smiles & love the board surround 
Where none with pride & envy swell 
And all with happiness are crown’d. 
For there I’ll raise my voice on high 
And praise the ruler of the sky. 
Variants, line 2, choir is changed from 
‘quire’; 3, iver’s is changed from 
‘“‘cataract’s’; 11, none follows cancelled 
“lo” (ie, love 2); 12, first begun “ And 
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jocund plays,” then written ‘‘ And jocund 
play & dance is found’’; 13, first begun 
‘And there,” then ‘‘ We’ll there,’’ third, 
“For there we'll raise our voice on high.” 
In line 12, crown’d is carefully changed from 
“crowned ’’—evidence that even so late 
obscure e was pronounced in poetry regularly. 


T. O. Massorr. 


THE SAVILL PORTRAIT OF 
SAMUEL PEPYS. 


R, WHEATLEY, writing his ‘ Pepysiana’ 

in 1899, states that 

at present all search for the likeness of 

Pepys, which was painted by Savill in 
January, 1661-62, has been in vain, unless 
(as suggested by the late Sir George Scharf) 
the small portrait belonging to Mrs. Frederick 
Pepys Cockerell is the long-lost picture. This 
is attributed to Kneller, and the chief reason 
for supposing it to be by Saviil is that on the 
table is a lute or guitar, and Pepys describes 
Savill as painting the neck of his lute into the 
picture. 
Wheatley adds to this that ‘‘if this be the 
work of Savill, it says much for his technical 
skill, as it is a highly-finished and excellent 
picture.’”’ 

Turning now to Dr, Tanner’s delightful 
book, ‘Mr. Pepys,’ we read that Pepys began 
sitting to Savill on Nov. 27, 1661, and Mrs. 
Pepys on Dec. 13. This latter portrait is 
unknown to-day. The pictures, ‘‘ which do 
not much displease us,’’ cost £6 altogether, 
and 36s. for the two frames. On Feb. 22, 
1661/2, they were hung in state in the dining- 
room, and Pepys was sufficiently pleased to 
sit again for his picture ‘in little.” 
“ Savill,’’ writes Dr. Tanner, ‘‘ was a painter 
of no special note, and as soon as he became 
aman of substance Pepys flew higher.’’ 

This painting is known to most Pepysians 
from the engraving of it by T. Bragg, which 
forms the frontispiece to Lord Braybrooke’s 
first edition (27 per cent.) of the Diary, pub- 
lished in 1825. Colour prints of this picture 
were published by the late Lt.-Col. Pepys 
Cockerell some years ago. 

It has been sug amp that the paper under 
Pepys’s hand in this picture is a copy of his 
great song ‘ Beauty Retire,’ but the idea is 
not worth considering even as a possibility, 
since this painting was executed in 1661 and 

Beauty Retire’ was not composed until the 
end of 1665. It is suspected that one or two 
of the Pepys Cockerell ‘‘ traditions ’’ are not 
much older than 1825. Wheatley tells us how 








John Hayls’ portrait of Samuel, now in the 
National Portrait Gallery, was sold off in 
1848 by a Pepys Cockerell, who not only did 
not know who composed ‘ Beauty Retire,’ but 
did not even know that the portrait was of 
Pepys, since in the sale catalogue it was 
described as a ‘‘ Portrait of a Musician.” 
Three and twenty years after the first publica- 
tion of the Diary it would have considerably 
enhanced the price if it had been described as 
of Pepys, and said to be actually mentioned 
in detail in his Diary. . I understand there 
was an idea current during the Great War 
that immediately a shell burst, the safest 
thing to do was to get into the hole, as the 
chances were that another shell would not 
burst in exactly the same place. On the same 
principle, I would say that having been. 

ainted by Hayls with this precious song in 
his hand, it is most unlikely that he would 
ever be painted with it again. When he was 
painted with it, he held it so that you could 
see what it was, and did not put his hand over 
it so that you could not. 

It has also been suggested that this picture 
is the Savill ‘‘ in little,’ but this will not do 
at all. A picture ‘‘in little’’ according to 
the Oxford English Dictionary is a miniature. 
It is not a phrase of Pepys’s own invention, 
as so many writers of journalese imagine his 
‘‘cipher’’ to have been, but dates back to 
1597. Pepys’s use of it is not quoted. I am 
not prepared to lay down the maximum 
dimensions of a miniature, but I do not think 
that a picture 11 inches by 9 inches can be 
so described. Moreover, there is a picture in 
existence that has a much stronger claim to 
be regarded as the Savill ‘‘ in little,’ and that 
painting is 6 inches by 4 inches. 

It is mere conjecture to say that the very 
indistinct background shows the Tangier 
Mole. Even though Pepys was Treasurer for 
Tangier, there was nothing to associate him 
specially with that place till 1683, which is 
much too late for the age of Pepys as repre- 
sented. It is truly amazing that over a 
hundred years later, so much could be seen 
that Bragg could not see. One is supposed to 
be able to see the Mole and a lateen sail. One 
wonders whether these two features produced 
the idea that the picture commemorated the 
voyage to Tangier, or whether it was the 
knowledge that Pepys had visited Tangier 
that made it possible to recognise some indis- 
tinct marks as the Mole and a lateen sail. On 
this assumption, the picture could not have 
been painted before the middle of 1684. Does 
it strike one as the portrait of a man of fifty- 
one? The Kneller, now in the National 
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Maritime Museum, was painted within a few 
years of this date. Are the two faces con- 
sidered as those of the same man at about the 
same age? The Savill was painted at the age 
of twenty-nine and in my opinion that is the 
age of the person represented: fifty-one is 
preposterous. 

Need we look for so much meaning in the 
background? It will perhaps be remembered 
that Hayls painted a ‘‘landskipp’’ at the 
back of the National Portrait Gallery port- 
rait, but Pepys made him paint it out. Had 
this ‘‘landskipp’’ been left in, would the 
‘‘experts ’’ be discussing whether it was 
Huntingdon, Hinchingbrooke or Brampton ? 
It was just the artist’s idea of putting a finish 
to the portrait and I see no reason why the 
‘‘seaskipp ’’ should not be regarded in the 
same way. The artist might have imagined 
it, or copied it from some other picture. 

As stated above, this painting has been 
attributed both to Kneller and. to the un- 
known artist Savill. Why it should be the 
work of Kneller I have never been able to dis- 
cover, but the latter attribution is due to the 
picture having been identified as the one 
painted between Nov. 27, 1661, and Jan. 6, 
1661/2. This has been very fully discussed 
by Sir Lionel Cust in his paper read before 
the Samuel Pepys Club, of which I have the 
honour to be a member, on 28 Apr. 1913. Sir 
Lionel does not think that it is the Savill 

ortrait of the Diary, but considers that it 

longs to a later period, his reasons being :— 

The face is that of an older man than in the 
portraits by Hayls and Lely; the costume with 
the heavy wig and loosely knotted cravat is of 
the Kneller period. The instrument on the 
table is not a lute, but an unmistakable guitar. 
The globe and the view of the sea through the 
window all suggest a date subsequent to the 
yo ger gr of Mr. Pepys as Secretary for the 
Affairs of the Navy in 1673. The whole style 
of the portrait is better suited to this date, 
when, as has been said before, the influence of 
Netscher was strong in England. 

This sounds overwhelming, but I will 
attempt to answer it. I will begin with flat 
contradiction and say that the face is not 
that of an older man. The portrait by Savill 
was painted at the age of twenty-nine. 
Kneller did not come to this country until 
1674 so that the youngest age at which Pepys 
could have been painted would be forty-one. 
Surely one can decide whether a man in a 
picture is twenty-nine or forty-one. As to 


the costume, this is so dark and indistinct 
that it is out of the question that it can decide 
either way. The loosely-knotted cravat is all 
that Pepys could have worn prior to Oct. 19, | 





1662, when he wore his first lace band. He 
wore a loosely-knotted cravat for the Hayls 
portrait in 1666 and all his accepted portraits 
of the Kneller period represent him wearing 
lace. 

As to the lute-guitar difficulty, they are 
both musical instruments and it would show 
a want of originality to have one portrait 
painted with a lute and another with a 
guitar. Did Pepys and his contemporaries 
always call their numerous stringed instru- 
ments by their correct names, and were their 
names of these instruments the same as ours? 
There was little in the way of a dictionary 
in Pepys’s day, so that words may often have 
developed a local, or even family, meaning. 
To urge against this that Pepys was too good 
a musician to make such a mistake is rather 
a weak argument. He had not had what 
could be called a musical education and 
although he was doubtless extremely fond of 
music, I do not think his knowledge of it was 
profound. If he composed a song, he had to 
get someone else to harmonise it. Ability to 
play a tune on a flageolet does not carry with 
it a knowledge of instrumentation, the ability 
to write counterpoint or even to know what a 
Neapolitan sixth is. I should not be 
astonished to be told as an established fact 
that Pepys did call the thing on the table in 
the picture a lute, especially as he made the 
following contemptuous remarks about a 
guitar :— 

1661 July 27: To Westminster, where at Mr. 
Montagu’s chamber I heard a Frenchman play, 
a friend of Monsieur Eschar’s, upon the guitar, 
most extreme well, though at the best methinks 
it is but a bauble. 

1667 Aug 5 I there spied Signor Francisco 
tuning his gittar, and Monsieur de Puy with 
him, who did 
he did most admirably—So well as I_ was 
mightily troubled that all that pains should 
have been taken upon so bad an instrument. 

If Pepys felt like that about what he called 
a guitar, why should he want to be painted 
with one, especially as we have no mention of 
his playing the instrument himself? As 4 
little support to my misnaming theory I may 
give another quotation :— 

1662 September 2 River full of lighters and 
boats taking in goods, and good goods swim- 
ming in the water, and only I observed that 
hardly one lighter or boat in three that had 
the goods of a house in, but there was a pair 
of Virginalls in it. 

Commenting on this passage in his 
‘Musical Instruments,’ Mr, A. J. Hipkins 
remarked :—‘‘ The word ‘ Virginalls,’ here 
used, was evidently applied in a general sense, 
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meaning any key-board plectrum instru- 
ment.”’ 

This same author begins his remarks on 
Queen Elizabeth’s lute as follows :— 


Stringed instruments with a _finger-board, 
touched with the fingers or a plectrum, may 
be divided, as stated in the Introduction, into 
two principal types: the lute and the guitar, 
the former with a rounded back, the latter 
with a flat back. Both are derived from the 
East. According to this division, the beautiful 
instrument called Queen Elizabeth’s Lute must 
— the name of Lute and be considered a 

uitar. 


If it was necessary tc correct confusion be- 
tween lutes and guitars in 1888, what shall 
be said about 1661? There has been no greater 
authority on musical instruments than Mr. 
A, J. Hipkins. It might also be added that 
the outline of the two instruments in question 
varied with the date and the country of 
origin, and it is not a bit unlikely that a 
seventeenth-century English lute may have 
had an outline similar to that of a modern 
Spanish guitar, 

one no more reason to associate the globe 
and the sea with the Secretaryship to the 
Admiralty Commission than with the Clerk- 
ship of the Acts. So far I have disposed of 
Sir Lionel Cust’s objections to my own com- 

lete satisfaction but there remains the one 

ifficulty of the wig, which I cannot explain 

away. Pepys first wore a wig on Nov. 3, 1663. 
How could he be painted in one in 1661? I 
cannot give myself a satisfactory answer. 
One suggestion might be attempted and that 
is to say that it is not a wig but his own hair, 
which does not seem convincing (though Wil- 
liam Hewer is undoubtedly wearing his own 
hair in the Kneller portrait, now alongside 
Samuel Pepys in the National Maritime 
Museum), Another explanation is that Pepys 
rather admired wigs at the time of the por- 
trait but yet could not bring himself to take 
the step of having his precious hair cut off. 
It was done with some reluctance two years 
later :— 

1663 November 3 Without more ado I went 
up, and there he cut off my haire, which went 
a little to my heart at present to part with it. 

It is therefore quite possible that in 1661, 
wishing to be in the fashion, but not wishing 
to lose his hair, he had himself painted in a 
wig, in the same way that some of our 
statues represent modern kings and statesmen 

In togae, 

After careful consideration of all that has 
been written, I am convinced that this pic- 
ture is almost certainly the one by Savill (not 





‘‘in little’’) for which Pepys sat during 
November and December 1661. 


Donatp Date. 
142, Chesterton Road, Cambridge. 


DIRECTORS OF THE BANK OF 
ENGLAND. 
(See ante pp. 38, 57, 80, 96, 115, 131, 147.) 


271. Sir Joun Henry Petty, Bart. Eldest 
son of Henry Hinde Pelly of Upton, 
Essex, by Sally Hitchin, d. of John 
Blake, a Captain in the Merchant Ser- 
vice. Born 31 Mar., 1777. Married, in 
1807, Emma, d. of Henry Boulton of 
Thorncroft, Surrey. Died 13 Aug., 1852. 
Buried at St. Mary, Plaistow. (Memorial 
tablet in West Ham Church). 

Of Upton, Essex. In early life the 
Captain of an East Indiaman. Governor 
of Hudson Bay Co. 1822-52. Deputy 
Master of Trinity House. Created a 


baronet 1840. 

Director 1822-39, Deputy Governor 
1839-41, Governor 1841-2, Director 
1842-52. 

272. THomas WarRE. 2nd son of James 


Warre of Hanover Square, London, by 
Eleanor, d, of Thos. Greg of Belfast. 
Born 1 June 1786. Married (i) Louisa 
Sarah, d. of Sir Rupert George, Bart., 
(ii) Abigail Anne, d, of Saml. Hibbert 
(No, 263). Died 6 July 1842. 

Director 1822-38. 

273. Joun Bengamin HEatuH. 
John Heath of Genoa. (Mother’s name 
unknown). Born 1790. (Wife’s name 
unknown. Died January, 1879. 

Of Hotham House, Richmond. Master 
of Grocers’ Co. 1828-9. Baron of the 
Kingdom of Italy 1867. 

Director 1823-42, Deputy-Governor 
1842-5, Governor 1845-7, Director 1847-72. 

274. Monsey WicRam. 5th son of Sir Robt. 
Wigram (No. 252) by Catherine, d. of 
Francis Brodhurst of Mansfield, Notts. 
Born 14 Mar., 1790. Married Mary, d. 
of Chas, Hampden Turner of Rook’s 
Nest, Surrey. Died 24 Mar., 1873. 

Director 1823-37. 

275. Witt1am MircHett. 2nd son of David 
Mitchell of Carshalton House, Surrey, 
merchant of London, by Anne Hewitt 
Smith. Born 1783. Married his cousin, 
Elizabeth Jemima, d. of James Mitchell. 
Died 2 Sept., 1828. 

Of Harley Street, London. 


Eldest son of 
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Director 1825-8. Hanson of ag ire age yd go Colches- 

276. Witt1am Rosrnson Rosinson. Son of ter, by Mary Isabella, d. of Thos. Oliver 

Lt.-Col. Thomas Robinson Grey. of Leyton. Born 19 May, 1791. Married, 

(Mother’s name unknown). Born 1804. in 1819, Rebecca, d. of Wm. Scott of 
(Wife’s name unknown). Died 28 Jan., London. Died 3 Sept., 1861. 


1888. 

Of Great Winchester Street, London, 
and of Silksworth Hall, Co. Durham. 

Director 1825-45, Deputy-Governor 
1845-7, Governor 1847 (disqualified 21 
Aug. 1847). 

277. James Morris. 3rd son of Chas. 
Morris of the Manor House, Wands- 
worth, by Sarah, d. of Anthony Francis 
Haldimand, and sister of Wm. Haldi- 
mand (No. 254). Born c. 1805. Married, 
in 1835, Sophia, d. of Jas, Campbell of 
Hampton Court (No. 253). Died 9 May, 
1282. 

Of Belgrave Square, London, and of 
Sandgate, Kent. 

Director 1827-47, Deputy-Governor 
1847, Governor 1847-9, Director 1849-80. 

278. Stmon Taytor. Son of Robt. Taylor of 
Ember Court, Surrey, by Margaret Ann 
. .. (surname unknown). Unmarried. 
Died 9 Aug. 1828. 

A West India merchant of Billiter 
Court, and of Harley Street, London. 

Director 1827-8. 

279. Witt1am THOMPSON. 
wife’s name unknown). 
1854. 

An ironmaster. Of Dyers’ Hall 
Wharf, London, and of Underley Hall, 
Westmorland. M.P. for Callington 
1820-6, for London 1826-32, for Sunder- 
land 1833-41, and for Westmorland 
1841-54. Master of Ironmongers’ Co. in 
1829 and 1841. President of Christ’s 
Hospital 1829-54, Chairman of Lloyds 
1825-53, Alderman of London 1821-54, 
Sheriff 1822-3, Lord Mayor 1828-9. 

Director 1827-54. 

280. Humpurey St. Jonn Mitpmay. 6th son 
of Sir Henry Paulet St. John Mildmay, 
Bart., by Jane, d. of Carew Mildmay of 
Shawford House, Hants. Born 11 July 
1794. Married (i) the Hon. Anne Eugenia 
Baring, d. of the 1st Lord Ashburton (No. 
245), (ii) Marianne Frances, d. of Gran- 
ville Harcourt-Vernon, M.P. Died 9 
Aug., 1853. 

A Captain in the Coldstream Guards 
during the Peninsular War. M.P. for 
Southampton. 

Director 1828-49. 

281. Joun Ottver Hanson. 2nd son of John 


(Parentage and 
Died 10 Mar., 


283. MeEtvit WILSON. 


284. CHarRLEs Pascor GRENFELL.. 





A merchant in Great Winchester 
Street, London. 


Director 1829-50, 


282. STEPHEN Epwarp THORNTON. 3rd son of 


Stephen Thornton (No. 242) by Mary, d. 
of Thos. Littledale. Married Julia Anne 
Frances, d. of John Campbell of Blun- 
ham House, Beds. Died 1853. 

Of The Grange, Kempston, Beds. 

Director 1829-34. 
(No particulars of 
parentage, etc., discovered). 

Director 1829-37. 

2nd son of 
Pascoe Grenfell, M.P., of Taplow House, 
by his 1st wife, Charlotte Granville. 
Born 4 Apr., 1790. Married, in 1819, 
Lady Georgiana Frances Molyneux, 
eldest d. of Philip, 2nd Earl of Sefton. 
Died 21 Mar., 1867, 

A copper smelter in Thames Street, 
London, and of Taplow, Bucks. M.P. for 
Preston 1847-52, and 1857-67. 

Director 1830-64. 

285. Apex Lewes Gower, (Parentage doubt- 
ful: a grandson of Abel Gower of Gland- 
ovan, Pembroke, by Letitia, d. of the 
Rev. Erasmus Lewes). (Wife’s name and 
date of death unknown), 

A merchant in Coleman Street. Master 
of Grocers’ Co. 1839-40. 

Director 1830-47. 

286. SHEFFIELD NEAve. 3rd son of Sir Thos. 
Neave, Bart. (No. 259) by Frances 
Caroline, d, of the Very Rev. Wm. 
Digby, Dean of Durham. Born 11 Apr., 
1799. Married Mary Henrica, d. of 
— Richard Morier. Died 24 Sept., 


A merchant in Old Broad Street. 
Director 1830-55, Deputy Governor 
1855-7, Governor 1857-9, Director 1859-68. 

287. Rowianp Mitcueiy. (Parentage doubt- 
ful: probably a son of William Mitchell 
—No. 275). 

Director 1833-41, 

288. CHRISTOPHER PEARSE. (Parentage 
doubtful: probably a son of John Pearse 
—No. 224). 

Of King’s Arms Yard, London. 
Director 1834-48. . 

289. Henry Davipson. 2nd son of Henry 

Davidson of Tulloch (No. 250) by Caro 
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line Elizabeth, d. of John Diffell. Born 
c. 1798. Married Caroline, d. of Wm. 
Blake of Danesbury Park, Herts. (Date 
of death unknown), 

Director 1835-42. 


290. Bonamy Dosrer. 6th son of Saml. 
Dobree of Walthamstow by Elizabeth, d. 
of Joseph Chaplin Hankey of East Berg- 
holt. Born 9 Dec., 1794. Married, in 
1817, Caroline, d. of John Locke. Died 
25 Nov., 1863, at Westminster. Buried 
at Walthamstow. 

A merchant in Tokenhouse Yard. 

Director 1835-57, Deputy Governor 
1857-9, Governor 1859-61, Director 1861-3. 

291. THomson Hankey. Eldest son of Thom- 
son Hankey of Portland Place, London, 
by Martha, d. of Benjamin Harrison, 
Born 1805. Married Apolline Augusta, 
d, of Wm. Alexander. Died 13 Jan., 
1893. Buried at Shipbourne, Kent. 

A West India merchant, in Mincing 
Lane, and of Shipbourne Grange, Ton- 
bridge. M.P. for Peterborough 1853-68 
and 1874-80. Author of ‘ The Principles 
of Banking ’ (1867). 


Director 1835-49, Deputy Governor 
1849-51, Governor 1851-3, Director 
1853-93. 


292. Henry James Prescott. 2nd son of 
Wm. Willoughby Prescott, a London 
banker, by Harriett, d. of Thos. Black- 
more of Briggins Park, Herts., and of 
Westwell House, Kent. Born 5 July, 
1802. Unmarried. Died 13 Aug. 1856. 

A merchant in Old Broad Street. 
Director 1835-47, Deputy Governor 
- 1847-9, Governor 1849-51, Director 1851-6. 

293. Ropert Barctay. 2nd son of Chas. 
Barclay of Bury Hill, Dorking, by Anna 
Maria, d. of Thos. Kett of Seething, 
Norfolk, and nephew of David Barclay 
(No. 266). Born 10 Aug., 1808. Married, 
in 1830, Rachel, d. of Osgood Hanbury of 
Holfield Grange, Essex. Died 6 Apr., 
1843. 

A merchant in Austin Friars. 
Director 1837-43. 

204. James Matcotmson. Son of Captain 
Jas. Malcolmson by Barbara, d. of Capt. 
John Grant. Born 19 Apr., 1801. 
Married, in 1828, Georgina Lily Cecilia, 
d. of George Battye, J.P., of Holly 
Lodge, Campden Hill. Died 6 May, 

1 


Of Muckrach Castle, Inverness, and 
Moray Lodge, Campden Hill, London, 


Co. of London and Bombay. 
Director 1837-61. 


295. Jonn GeELLIBRAND HvsparD (Baron 
Addington). Eldest son of John Hub- 
bard of Stratford Grove, Essex, by 
Marianna, d. of John Morgan of Bram- 
field Place, Herts. Born 1805. Married 
Margaret, d. of the 9th Lord Napier. 
Died 28 Aug., 1889. 

Partner in Hubbard & Co., Russia 
merchants. M.P. for Buckingham 
1859-68, and for London 1874-87. Chair- 
man of Public Works Loan Commission 
1853-75. Privy Councillor 1874. Created 
Baron Addington, 1887. Author of 
‘ Currency and the Country’ (1843). 

Director 1838-51, Deputy Governor 
1851-3, Governor 1853-5, Director 1855-89. 

296. CHaRLES Freperick Horn. Eldest son 
of .John Frederick Huth by Manuela 
Philipa, d. of Don Antonio Mayfreu of 
Corunna, Spain. Married Frances Caro- 
line, d. of Sir Chapman Marshall. Died 
11 Mar., 1895. 

Partner in Frederick Huth & Co. Of 
Oakhurst, Kent. 

Director 1838-85. 

297. Atrrep LatrHam. Son of Thos. Latham 
of Camberwell by his 2nd wife, Ann, d. of 
Arthur Jones. Born 1801. Married, in 
1833, Frances, d. of Wm. Pilsford of 
Wimpole Street, London, and of Linsdale 
Manor, Bucks. Died 1 July 1885. 

A merchant in Great St. Helens. 

Director 1838-59, Deputy Governor 
1859-61, Governor 1861-3, Director 
1863-78. 

298. Tuomas CHARLES SmitH. 4th son of 
Geo. Smith, of Selsdon, Surrey, M.P., by 
Frances Mary, d. of Sir John Parker 
Mosley, Bart. Born 19 Mar., 1797. 
(Wife’s name unknown). Died March, 
1876. 

Director 1838-63. 

299. THomas Matruias WEGUELIN. Youngest 
son of Wm. A. Weguelin of London. 
(Mother’s name unknown). Born ec. 
1810. Married (i) in 1837, Charlotte 
Poulett Thomson, (ii) in 1844, Catherine 
Micklem, widow. Died 5 Apr., 1885 

Of Austin Friars, London, and of 
Woolbridge House, Guildford. Partner 
in Robarts, Lubbock & Co. M.P. for 
Southampton 1859-60, and for Wolver- 
hampton 1861-80. 

Director 1838-53, Deputy Governor 
1853-5, Governor 1855-7, Director 1857-8. 





Senior partner in Forbes, Forbes and 





300. Wittram Unwin Sims. (Particulars of 








Director April—November, 1839. 


W. Marston ACREs. 
(To be continued). 


ONDON’S LOST THEATRES. — The 
Opera Comique, tucked away amidst the 
intricacies of Holywell Street, should not be 
forgotten. There both ‘ Pinafore’ and the 
‘Pirates’ were produced in the middle 
’seventies. And it may be noted incidentally 
that W. S. Gilbert both built and owned the 
Garrick. It is remarkable that so attractive 
a title as Opera Comique should never have 
been given to any other London theatre. 


C. WANKLYN. 


E DOG NURSE IN ‘ PETER PAN.’— 

That a chance sight of a Newfoundland 
dog can vividly remind one of the canine 
nursemaid in the early performances of 
‘Peter Pan’ is a spontaneous tribute to the 
late Ernest Hendrie, whose impeccable 
doggishness throughout his ministrations 
established Nana as the children’s favourite 
character, next to Peter himself. So, at 
least, I was given to understand at the time. 
As for the dramatist’s share in this unique 
creation, if Barrie enthusiasts have not 
discovered some other source of inspiration 
for it, there is a suggestive passage in chapter 
xii of the Rev. J. G. Wood’s ‘Man and 
Beast,’ published in 1874 :— 

The dog Help [a Newfoundland] was accus- 
tomed to act as nurse, and performed the task 
as well as any elephant could have done, and 
indeed better than some nursemaids do. At 
times Help could take the place of the nurse- 
maid, and was often entrusted with the entire 
charge of a little girl, only old erough to crawl 
on the floor, As long as she amused herself 
safely, Help looked on with quiet dignity; but 
whenever she moved towards the fire, or in 
any direction that seemed dangerous, he put 
his great paw upon her, and turned her 


another way. 
W. W. Grit. 


AMORPHOPHALLUS TITANUM: THB 
BIGGEST FLOWER IN THE WORLD. 
—For a few hours on Friday, 9 August, a 
rare spectacle was afforded at Kew Botanic 
Gardens, by the opening of the monster flower 
of Amorphophallus Titanum. This belongs 
to the botanical tribe including amongst its 
members the ‘‘ Arum Lily ’’ (or Calla aethio- 
pica), the common “Cuckoo Pint’’ (also 
known as ‘“‘ Wake Robin” or ‘‘ Lords and 
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parentage, etc., unknown). Died 15 Ladies ’’) of our hedgerows; the fancifully- 
Nov., 1839. named ‘‘ Monarch of the East,’’ and other 


lesser-known species, mostly remarkable for 
the vile smell of their (fortunately) short-lived 
blossoms, . 

The so-called ‘‘ Monarch of the East” 
(Arum cornutum, otherwise Sawromatum 
guttatum) was largely sold by florists some 
years since as a curiosity, producing a large 
red and yellow flower from the dry bulb when 
placed in a warm room without soil or water; 
the rank odour emitted by the flower was the 
reason it fell into disfavour. 

The giant A. titanum in size and odour far 
exceeds all others of its tribe. Its home is in 
Sumatra, whence it was introduced in 1878 
and flowered at Kew in 1889. It was then 
described as ‘‘ the seven-foot flower with the 
seventy-foot stink.’’ 

The dry bulb or tuber on that occasion 
weighed 57lb. (over half a hundredweight), 
and the flower measured 4ft, across and 3ft. 
in height. 

The flower (or spathe) is of a deep claret- 
purple, with numerous large veins on the 
surface ; the column (or spadix) is yellowish- 
green. 

The tuber apparently takes several years to 
attain flowering size and sends up one 
enormous stem, green and white mottled, 
thicker than a man’s thigh, rising up to 15ft. 
or more, surmounted by a handsome and 
finely-divided leaf (somewhat like Water 
Parsnip or Hemlock), over 40ft. in circum- 
ference, 

In one of the Museums at Kew, there is a 
large painting, showing two natives carrying 
a flower tuber suspended by rattans from a 
large bamboo stem; and in the background a 
growing plant with an immense leaf. 

The last time one of these plants flowered 
at Kew was eleven years ago; the present 
specimen was received from Sumatra in 1936, 
Its flower-bud appeared in the last week of 
July, the spathe _—_ to open on 8 Aug., and 
by the afternoon of the 9th was fading. 

Some native tribes in Sumatra term this 
evil-smelling thing the ‘‘ Devil-flower,”’ and 
in the steaming-hot jungle the stench from it 
is so dreadful that anyone unacquainted with 
the cause would imagine a dead elephant to 
be in the near vicinity. G.M 


USIC AND EDGAR ALLAN POE.—In 
May Garrettson Evans’s ‘ Music and 
Edgar Allan Poe, a Bibliographic Study’ 
(Baltimore, 1939), 252 compositions are 
listed. The author writes ‘‘ Doubtless this 
initial attempt at the publication of 4 
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bibliography of Poe settings is incomplete.”’ 
Seven new entries are indicated below. Four 
of these (by Balfe, King, Pontet, and Syden- 
ham) are American editions of European pub- 
lications listed by Miss Evans. The other 
three compositions are new. Some facts re- 
garding still another composition are put on 
record. All of the compositions here listed 
are in Brown University Library (BU) and 
the Mary Mellish Archibald Memorial 
Library (MMAML) of Mount Allison Uni- 
versity, Canada. 

Balfe, M. W.—‘ Annabel Lee.’ 
Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co., n.d. 
American edition. BU. 

Bruner, Jane W.—‘ Annabel Lee.’ ‘‘ Ballad. 
Composed and dedicated to her sister Miss 
Kate Woodworth of San Francisco.”” San 
Francisco: A. A, Rosenberg, 1870. 7 pp. BU. 

Ezerman, E, M. C.—‘ Israfel.’ ‘‘ Respect- 
fully dedicated to Mr. Ivan Morawski.’’ 
Boston, Mass.: C, W. Thompson & Co., 1904. 
Spp. BU. 

King, Oliver—‘ Israfel’ in ‘ Album of 
Bass Songs,’ v. ii, pp. 27-32. New York, G. 
Schirmer & Co., c. 1889. MMAML. 

Kjerulf, Halfdan.—‘ The Bells,’ pp. 138-9, 
in ‘The Music Hour,’ Fifth Book, by 
Osbourne McConathy ... W. O. Miessner, 
BE. B. Birge..., M. E. Bray... , New York 
(etc), Silver, Burdett & Co., (c. 1930). 172 pp. 
MMAML. Also in same, Catholic edition 
J. Schrembs, G. Huegle, Sister Alice Marie, 
New York, . . . Silver, Burdett & Co., (c. 
1932). 204 pp. MMAML. 

Pontet, Henry.—‘ A Dream within a 
Dream.’ Song. New York, Oliver Ditson & 
Co. nd. 7 pp. American ed. BU. 

Sydenham, E A.—‘ Eldorado.’ ‘Tom 
Karl’s Song Album’ No, 7. Boston, G. D. 
Russell, 125 Tremont Street. n.d. 7 pp. 
American edition. BU. 

Fairman, Roswell H.—‘ To one in Para- 
dise.’ Tone Poem for orchestra and voice. 
Scored for 3 flutes, 2 oboes, 1 English horn, 
2 clarinets, 2 bassoons, 2 horns, 2 trumpets, 
3 trombones, 1 tuba, 3 timpani, 1 tenor drum, 
bass drum and cymbals, 1 harp strings and 
voice, The vocal part was for dramatic tenor. 
This was performed at Providence, R.I., 14 
Apr., 1929, at a concert of the Providence 
Symphony Society with Mr. Fairman as con- 
ductor. A description of the composition by 
the composer is given on pp. 9-10 of the pro- 
gramme. BU. Whether or not the composi- 
tion was ever published is unknown. 


R. C, ARCHIBALD. 
Brown University, Providence, R.I. 


Ballad. 
7 pp. 











EF: D. CLARKE’S TRAVELS, 1826.—The 

following manuscript note occurs in 
the first of the eleven volumes of my copy of 
the fourth edition of the above works :— 

My deceased friend the author of Partenoper 
de Blois, translator of Ariosto, etc., assured 
me that such was the habit of this traveller’s 
mind and discourse that it was said of him 
that he could not speak the truth. 

The ‘‘ translator’? to whom reference is 
made was William Stewart Rose (1775-1843). 


P. D. Munpy. 


SRAEL LYONS, JUNIOR (1739-1775) 

(See clxx, 263; clxxi. 179).—I have not, 

as yet, found any trace of the MS. notes re- 

garding Halley, alleged to have been left by 

Israel Lyon, the younger, when he died in 
1775, 

In June last, I revisited the Huntington 
Library at San Marino, near Los Angeles, 
and consulted some volumes of John Nichols’ 
‘Literary Anecdotes of the 18th Century,’ 
wherein references are made to Halley and 
“some of his papers published by Lyons.’’ 
Of the latter, it is stated that ‘‘ His name 
appeared in the title-page of ‘ A Geographical 
Dictionary,’ of which the Astronomical 
parts were said to be taken from the papers 
of the late Mr, Israel Lyons, of Cambridge 
...?? ibid., ii. 327-8, 419. 

Perhaps the ‘Geographical Dictionary,’ 
which I have not seen, contains some of 
Halley’s papers collected by Lyons for re- 
printing. 

Nichols adds (‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ iii. 
660-1) that the library of Israel Lyons, jun., 
was sold, in 1777, by John Pridden, of Fleet 
Street, London, but if a sale catalogue was 
issued, I have not seen it. 

The above clues may be helpful in any 
further search for the material about Halley 
collected by Lyons. This is a quest which 
Halley’s ultimate biographer will, probably, 
desire to pursue, 

E. F, MacPIxe. 


ISUAL IMPACT.—There is a scientific 
theory that the glance of the eye produces 
an actual impact, and probably imagination 
possesses the power of vitalising light. In 
some crude verses omitted from ‘ The Ancient 
Mariner’ there occurs the stanza: 
‘** Listen, O listen, thou Wedding-guest! 
‘Marinere! thou hast thy will: 
‘For that, which comes out of thine eye doth 


make 
“My body and soul to be still.’ ” 
E. H. V. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


FORGED ADMISSION TICKET TO 

THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, — I 
recently saw a green ticket (44ins. by 3ins.) on 
which was printed : 

Subscribers ticket. | Admit bearer to view | 
The Zoological Gardens, | on Easter Sunday. | 
The procession of animals will take place at 
3 o'clock, and this | ticket will not be available 
after that hour, | J. C.Wildboar, | Secretary. 

On the back of the ticket is written: ‘‘ A 
forged order for the Zoological Gardens: 
someone had a lot of these cards printed and 
sold them for 1/- each. April 1866.” 

J. C. Wildboar as ‘‘ Secretary ’’ sounds 
almost too good to be true, and I shall be glad 
to learn what is known about this forgery. 

Hue S. GLADSTONE. 


“THE CAMDEN WONDER.’’—Can any 

reader tell me of any published com- 
ments on ‘‘ The Camden Wonder”’ since 
Andrew Lang’s ‘ Historical Mysteries’ was 
published? I believe that it has been 
asserted that Sir Thomas Overbury’s tract of 
1676, which is the source of the story, is 
entirely fictitious. I shall be especially 
grateful for references to this point. 

H. R. Corman. 
Preston, Uppingham, Rutland. 


HE MUSICIANS’ COMPANY.—Among 
the Directors of the Bank of England 

No. 217 is Sir Brook Watson, Bart. (who as 
a fourteen-year-old boy had his leg bitten off 
by a shark at Havana), said to have been 
Master of Musicians’ Co, 1790-1. Where can 
I find a good account of this Musicians’ Com- 
pany — history of its foundation, mem- 
bers, rules, in fact all particulars? Was its 
membership open to musicians of all grades? 


L. Y. R. 


USSOLINI’S MARBLE MAPS OF 
EMPIRE.—What was the date of the 
appearance of the graphic marble maps on a 
wall of the Basilica of Constantine, along 
Rome’s Fascist highway, Via dell’Impero? 
The first plaque shows Rome as barely a 
dot eight centuries before Christ ; the second, 
the conquest of all Italy, part of Spain, and 
a strip of the Dalmatian coast by the end of 
the Punic wars; the third, the advance con- 
tinued into Gaul, Egypt, and Asia Minor, 
by Horace’s time; the fourth, the Empire at 
its deceptive greatest, territorially, under 





Mediterranean and reached north to include 
Britain. It does not seem to have occurred 
to Mussolini that inevitably there comes into 
the mind’s eye of every intelligent person a 
further series of plaques: a series showing 
Rome’s gradual recession and _ eventual 
humiliation, 

FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


ULL-BAITING AND COCK-FIGHTING, 

—Can anyone tell me when (a) bull-bait- 

ing was abolished by law; (b) when cock- 
fighting was abolished by law. 


JOHN BENETT-STANFORD. 


‘“ DRIE-DIEU.”? — Could anyone mention 

ancient illuminated MSS. in which this 
piece of furniture occurs? Which is its 
earliest occurrence in miniatures? ~ Though 
I want early examples most, with note of 
where they are to be seen, and of whether 
they have been reproduced in any books or 
periodicals, examples of all periods will be 
welcome. 

Are praying or kneeling-desks a purely 
Christian invention, or have they been used 
for prayer in other religions? 

I notice that the ‘O.E.D.’ has a quotation 
from ‘ Piers Plowman ’ as the first under the 
word prie-dieu (‘‘ Sire Pers of pridye ’’) and 
then has nothing till 1760—a sentence from 
Horace Walpole, ‘‘ Prayer-desk ’’ seems to be 
a nineteenth-century word; and ‘‘ praying- 
desk ’’ to belong to first years of the twentieth 
century, 

TEKTON. 


PETER THE GREAT AND EDMOND 
HALLEY (see clv. 87; clxvii. 28; clxxv. 
100, 261; clxxvii. 295).—The Illustrated 
London News for Aug. 21, 1858, pp. 184 and 
186, contains some interesting remarks about 
the Czar’s visit to England, early in 1698. 

... For exercise, the Czar every morning 
either wheeled his favourite Menzikoff, or was 
himself wheeled, in a barrow in every direction 
over the cherished beds, walks, and _ borders, 
trampling in three short weeks all into one 
general wreck. (Ibid., p. 184). 

In ‘N. and Q.’ 9 S. xi. 78, Mr. ApRIAN 
Weezer said: ‘‘I think I have seen in 
Once a Week, among a series of eccentricities 
of notable people, an illustration of the Tzar 
wheeling or being wheeled through such 4 
hedge.”’ 

I have, so far, been unable to trace the 
relevant issue of Once a Week (? ante 1903), 
cited by Mr, WHEELER. 





Trajan, when it completely enclosed the 





E. F. MacPrxe. 
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PaNELON AND QUAKERS.—I have read 
somewhere that the Quakers contemporary 
with him had knowledge of and admiration 
for Fénelon. I regret that I did not make a 
note of where I found this. Nor can I remem- 
ber whether anything was said about any 
interest in the Quakers on Fénelon’s part. 
I should be grateful if any reader of ‘ N. and 
Q.’ belonging to the Society of Friends could 
quote any se on Fénelon uttered by 
members of the Society. 
O. N. H. 


KNELLER’S ‘CHARLOTTE ADDISON.’ 
—Wanted, any information concerning 
Kneller’s portrait of Charlotte Addison, only 
child of Joseph Addison of the Spectator. 
Where was it painted? There are several 
copies in mezzo-tint. AGE 


[PRD MAYORS OF LONDON MADE 
PEERS.—Has any compiler of this sort 
of information made a list of Lord Mayors 
who have been raised to the peerage and con- 
veniently printed it anywhere? R. 


AME OF VENETIAN GENERAL 
WANTED.—Who was the Venetian 
meral who, fighting against the Pope, told 
is soldiers to remember that they were 
Venetians before they were Christians? Note 
of similar sayings by other leaders would be 


sraptable. M. U. H. R. 


THE JESTER IN SCOTLAND.—I believe 

that great houses in Scotland numbered 
a jester among their retainers till well into 
the second half of the eighteenth century. 
Where could I find collections of the bons 
mots of these people or stories of their pranke, 
which seem sometimes to have been very bold ? 


L. L. 


“\ELODRAMA.’’—This word came into 

use in the early nineteenth century, for 

a play interlarded with songs. How is its 

— use for a highly sensational play to 

accounted for, and could anyone quote late 
occurrences of the original use? * 
E. Y. 


IGIN OF PHRASE WANTED.—I shall be 
glad if any readers could tell me when and 
by whom the phrase “the class war ” origin- 
ated. The idea is expressed in Engel’s ‘ Con- 
dition of the Working Classes in England in 
184,’ but the phrase itself does not occur there. 


A. M. Coreman. 
2, Polstead Road, Oxford. 





Replies. 





AMERICAN MURAL PAINTINGS. 
(clxxviii. 119.) 


3. TEKTON may find of use the fol- 
lowing brief notes on outstanding mural- 
ists of the U.S.A., some of whom, be 
it said, had such other artistic interests as 
easel painting, book illustration, and stained 
glass. Several of them enriched churches, but 
I shall refer merely to non-ecclesiastical 
murals, 

William Morris Hunt (1824-1879), in 
Boston from 1855, did much good work. His 
biographer is H. M. Knowlton. 

John La Farge (1835-1910), grandson of 
Binsse de St. Victor, who taught him draw- 
ing, painted four lunettes in the Supreme 
Court Room of the State Capitol, St. Paul, 
Minn. His biographers are Royal Cortissoz 
and C, Waern. 

Edward Austin Abbey (1852-1911) has 
examples of his work in the Boston Public 
Library and in the Pennsylvania State 
Capitol, Harrisburg. One great work of his 
is ‘The Crowning of King Edward VII,’ 
which includes many portraits. 

John White Alexander (1856-1915). His 
principal murals are ‘The Evolution of the 
Book,’ in the Congressional Library, Wash- 
ington, D.C., and the paintings surrounding 
the grand staircase in the Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburg. 

Kenyon Cox (1856-1919). Among his 
murals are ‘ The Light of Learning’ (Public 
Library, Winona, Minn.), ‘The Marriage 
of the Atlantic and the Pacific’ (State 
Capitol, St. Paul, Minn.), and ‘The 
Progress of Civilization’ (State Capitol, 
Des Moines, Iowa); also the splendid 
examples in the Congressional Library 
and in the court room of the Appellate Court, 
New York City. 

John Singer Sargent (1856-1925). He took 
seriously to murals in 1910. His fame is, of 
course, worldwide, so data are easily acces- 
sible. Some of his best mural work is at 
Boston and Harvard. 

William Hicock Low (1853-1932), friend of 
R. L. Stevenson. Examples of his murals are 
to be seen in the Essex County Courthouse, 
Newark, N.J., the Lucerne County Court- 
house, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and the Federal 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Elihu Vedder (1836-1923). 
Capitol, St. Paul, Minn.), 


His work in- 
and ‘ The 
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of Congress) and a panel at Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Maine. 

Edwin Howland Blashfield (1848-1936). 
His superb works comprise ‘ The Evolution of 
Civilisation ’ (Library of Congress) and those 
in New York City (Appellate Courthouse, 
the Great Hall of the College of the City of 
New York, and the residences of W. K. 
Vanderbilt and C. P. Huntington), Balti- 
more (Courthouse), Wisconsin, Iowa and 
South Dakota (State Capitols), and Youngs- 
town, Iowa (Courthouse). His book, ‘ Mural 
Painting in America’ (1913), should be 
consulted. 

Violet Oakley (1874-). Of her work, men- 
tion may be made of the thirteen panels, 
‘ Founding of the State of Spiritual Liberty ’ 
(Governor’s Reception Room, State Capitol, 
Harrisburg, Pa.), and the sixteen panels, 
‘ The Opening of the Book of Law’ (Supreme 
Court, Pennsylvania State Capitol). 

The present day American muralists include 
Arthur Covey and Ezra Winter, whilst the 
new-found fondness for murals in Mexico has 
resulted in a number of commissions in the 
U.S.A. for two of Mexico’s foremost artists, 
Diego Rivera (1886-) and José Clemente 
Orozco (1883-). San Francisco (Stock Ex- 
change and the Fine Arts Building), Detroit 
(Institute of Arts), and New York City 
(School for Social Research) possess murals 
by Rivera. Of Orozco’s work in the States 
there is that in New York City (School for 
Social Frary Research and the loggia of the 
Delphic Studios), California (Frary Hall, 
Pomona College), and Hanover, N.H. (Baker 
Library, Dartmouth College, which has his 
‘ Epic of the Culture of the New World ’). 
Their country has used murals to incite the 
illiterate to class warfare, and it is therefore 
not surprising that the presentations of the 
two Mexicans, and in particular those of 
Rivera (who has been at close quarters with 
both Fascism and Communism in Europe), 
are alien and inimical to the soul of America, 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


MARY E. WALKER AS DOCTOR (clxxix. 
i 136).—The American physician, Mary 
Edwards Walker (1832-1919), was a graduate 
of Syracuse (N.Y.) Medical College, 1855. 
She was commissioned assistant surgeon, 
United States Army, in 1861. The first 
woman to hold such a commission, she served 
throughout the Civil War (1861-1865), and 
was awarded a medal for bravery. I do not 
know what uniform, if any, she wore as an 
officer, but, on returning to civil life, she 





adopted the women’s reformed dress which 
Amelia Jenks Bloomer (1818-1894) took to 
wearing on the public platform and also 
advertised from 1851, though not she, but 
Elizabeth Smith Miller, was its originator. 
Later, Dr. Walker chose to wear male attire 
for the rest of her life, 

It will be remembered that it was to the 
United States, whither she went, that Sophia 
Jex-Blake (1840-1912), the first English 
woman physician, was indebted for the oppor- 
tunity to enter upon her medical studies. 
Both women were, of course, active workers in 
the cause of women’s rights. 

FREDERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 


.P.s FOR BARNSTAPLE: GENEALO- 
GICAL INFORMATION WANTED 
(clxxix. 136).—Biographies of Waddy and 
Pitt-Lewis are in ‘ Who was Who 1897-1916,’ 
while Boase ‘Modern English Biography’ 
contains notices of Alexander Gore-Hodgson 
(vol, i), Laurie (vol. ii), Stephens (vol. iii), 
Cave (vol. iv.), and St. John Fancourt (vol. 
v). Some information on the life of George 
Tudor is in Miscellanea Genealogica et 

Heraldica, third series, vol. i, pp. 21-2. 

T. S. BroapHourst. 


Henry Alexander lived 1787-1861: reference 
may be made to Frederic Boase, ‘ Modern 
English Biography’ (Truro, 1908-21). 

Thomas Cave lived 1825-94, see Boase as 
above, Supplement. 

Major C. St. John Fancourt is referred to 
in ‘N. and Q.’ 8S. ix. 388, and in ‘ A Col- 
lection of the Addresses, Squibs, &c., which 
were circulated in reference to the Election of 
Members to serve in parliament for the 
Borough of Barnstaple in the year, 1832,’ 
(Barnstaple, T. Cornish, 1833). 

Montague Gore lived 1800-64—see Temple 
of Stowe peerage: he sat for Devizes in the 
Parliament of 1833. 

Frederick Hodgson lived 1795-1854 ; died in 
Paris Mar. 30, 1854; is said to have been 
a brewer and merchant: see Boase as. above 
and Gentleman’s Magazine, 1854, p. 652. 

John Laurie: in the House of Commons 
Return of Members of Parliament, 1878, 691, 
he is described as of Hyde Park Place, 
Middlesex. 

G. Pitt-Lewis, K.C.: born 13 Dec., 1845, 
eldest son of the Rev. George Tucker Lewis, of 
Exminster, Devon ; see Jose~h Foster, ‘ Men- 
at-the-Bar,’ 1885, p. 277. This M.P. had 
been Q.C. from 1885: he died 30 Dec., 1906; 
see Devon and Cornwall Notes and Queries, 
xix, p. 30 (1936), 
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William Taylor: a member of the Taylor 
family of Maridge, Ugborough, Devon: died 
on May 1, 1825; a theatrical manager referred 
toin ‘ N. and Q.’ 12S, ii, 211. 

Samuel Banks Waddy, Q.C., was the son 
of the Rev. Samuel Dousland W., D.D., and 
was born on 27 June, 1830. See Foster as 
above. - 


Gore, Montague, s. Charles of Henbury, 
Co. Gloucester, cler. Christ Church, matric. 8 
May 1818, aged 18; of Baron Court, Somer- 
set, a student of Lincoln’s Inn 1821, M.P. 
Devizes 1832 to Feb. 1834,, Barnstaple 1841-7, 
died 5 Oct. 1864. 

A. R. Baytey. 


Montague Gore: I can now answer my own 
query as to this man. He was of Barrow 
Court, Somerset, the eldest son of the Rev. 
Chas. Gore of Barrow Court, and his wife 
Harriett, born Little. The M.P. was High 
Sheriff of Somerset-in 1852. He was born 
1800 and died unmarried in September 1864. 


DarHne Drake. 


RUSSIAN CORONATION MUG 
(clxxix, 120).—I think there is some mis- 
apprehension about the presentation of a 
“mug ’’ in connection with the coronation of 
Nicholas II in Moscow on May 30, 1896. 

In celebration of the event a popular féte 
was held on the Khodinsky Plain on the 
outskirts of the city where, in addition to the 
usual but greatly augmented attractions of a 
fair ground, booths were erected for the dis- 
tribution of the Tsar’s ‘‘dole’’ which con- 
sisted of ‘‘ an ornamented tin mug, a sausage, 
a kind of gingerbread cake, and a paper-bag 
full of nuts and sweets, all tied up in a cotton 
print handkerchief ’’—so the description runs 
in The Times report of the scene (June 1, 
1896, p. 7). 800,000 people are estimated to 
have been present, and when it was seen that 
the nearer people were in danger of being 
crushed to death the distributors thought to 
alleviate the situation by throwing the 
bundles into the crowd. This only made 
matters worse, and in the turmoil which fol- 
lowed several thousand persons lost their 
lives, mostly trampled to death. The first 
Teports gave the total as 1,138, but the figure 
mounted for several days, and the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica’ (vol, xvi., 0. 419) says 

More than 3,000 people were crushed to 
death through the negligence of the officials 
who had to arrange a distribution of boun- 
ties.” There are many stories of heroism—of 





men and women holding children above their 
heads for many hours in an effort to save 
them. Vivid reports are to be found in the 
newspapers of the time, 


A. J. H. 
Wigan. 


APOLEON AND THE REVOLU- 
TIONISTS (clxxix. 100). — Napoleon 

Bonaparte was in danger of being assassinated 
on several occasions. The best known is the 
attempt that was made to kill him by means 
of an infernal machine as he was being driven 
to the Opera along the Rue Saint Nicaise; a 
delay of three minutes, due to Josephine’s 
desire to change her shaw] at the last moment, 
probably saved his life. Nobody disliked 
riding abroad with an armed escort more than 
the First Consul, nor were his walks in the 
garden at Malmaison rendered more pleasing 
by the knowledge that almost every tree con- 
cealed a soldier, but so much depended on his 
continued existence that he was obliged to 
submit to these and other precautions. When 
he was crowned by the Pope, it was given out 
that he would receive the communion, and 
when he failed to do so, it was said that he 
was afraid that the consecrated wafer would 
contain poison, prepared by Italian prelates. 
It seems unlikely that this was the real reason 
for his abstention. When peace had been con- 
cluded after the Wagram campaign, a youth, 
named Staps, the son of a Protestant pastor, 
was found carrying a knife and suspiciously 
near to the Emperor at a review. When asked 
what he would do if he were pardoned, he re- 
plied that he would try again. At that time 
many German hotheads were meditating 
plans of assassination; an Austrian colonel 
applied for leave of absence and gave as his 
reason his desire to kill the Emperor. Finally, 
after he had left his army at Smorgoni and 
had set out for Paris, two attempts were made 
to kill him, notwithstanding the secrecy and 
celerity of his movements. Napoleon was 
much affected by these incidents 

The most important of these attempts un- 
doubtedly was that of the infernal machine, 
since Bonaparte, to be avenged, seized the 
duc d’Enghien, the only member of the Bour- 
bon family within his reach, and put him to 
death. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
The Paignton Club, S. Devon. 


MAJOR STURGEON (clxxix. 137).—Evi- 

dently Sturgeon, Henry (1781 ?—1814), 
see “‘ D.N.B.,’’ lv, 131. He served through- 
out the war in the Peninsula, always show- 
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ing himself ‘‘ a clever fellow,’’ as Wellington 
described him. At Ciudad Rodrigo his 
exertions and ability from the beginning of 
the siege were very conspicuous. He was 
made Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel on 6 Feb., 
1812. In February, 1814, he took a prominent 
part in the bridging of the Adour. Napier, 
who speaks of it as ‘‘a stupendous under- 
taking, which must always rank among the 
prodigies of war,’’ attributes its conception 
to Sturgeon. . A few weeks later, on 19 March, 
he was killed by a bullet when riding through 
a vineyard during the action near Vic 
Bigorre. Napier says of him: 

Skilled to excellence in almost every branch 
of war, and possessing a variety of accomplish- 
merts, he used his gifts so gently for himself 
and so usefully for the service that envy offered 
no bar to admiration, and the whole army felt 
painfully mortified that his merits were passed 
unnoticed in the public despatches. 


A. R. Baytey. 


“ DORTHCOMINGNESS ” (clxxix. 101).— 

1808 Bentham Sc. Ref. 21, means of 
securing forthcomingness, on the part of per- 
sons and things, for legal purposes. 


A. R. Baytey. 


IRECTORS OF THE BANK OF 
ENGLAND (clxxix. 115).—183. The 
following inscriptions from the church and 
churchyard at Lydd in Kent may help to 
amplify and complete the particulars relating 
to BENJAMIN Hopkins. They are taken from 
Monumental Inscriptions at Lydd, published 
by the Records Branch of the Kent Archaeolo- 
gical Society. From a tomb in the church- 
yard :— 

Mary Murray dau: of Mark and Mary 
Skinrer. Married to Benj2 Hopkins Esq, 
Alderman & Chamberlain of London, son of the 
Rt Hon. Edward Hopkins, Esq [sic] 3 Sept 
1761, and Nov: 1786 to General Thomas, son of 
Sir J. Murray, Bart. She d. 8 July 1829 
aged 86. 

On a tablet in the north aisle :— 

Sacred to the memory of Mary Murray, dau: 
of Mark & Mary Skinner, who d. 8 July 1829 
aged 86. She was married in 1761 to Benjamin 
Hopkins Esq, son of the Rt Hon. Edward 
Hopkins, and in 1786 to General Thomas 
Murray (son of Sir John Murray Bart.) who 
died and was buried at Malta in 1816. 

A. H. Taytor. 

Canterbury, Kent. 


Many of the Directors in Mr. Marston 
AcrEs’ list were aldermen of London. The 
dates of their aldermanries as given by him 








are in many cases incomplete, e.g. No. 55, 
Robert Clayton was alderman till 1707, in 
which year he died (not 1717); No. 56, 
Gerard Conyers, and No. 60, Charles Peers, 
both continued to be aldermen till 1737; No, 
61, Thomas Scawen till 1730; etc. 

Are the dates given by Mr. Acres for the 
directorships more accurate and complete 
than those given in ‘ Beaven’s Aldermen’? 
Other information in both lists is identical 
even to the dates of the Governors and 
Deputy Governors, yet the dates for the direc- 
tors invariably differ. P. E. Jonzs. 


RAmway AUTHORS (clxxvii. 326, 428; 
clxxviii. 34).—To the names already 
given may be added: 

(1) Branwell Bronté, who was a clerk on the 
Manchester & Leeds Railway from 1840 to 
1842; he was dismissed for culpable negli- 
gence. 

(2) Herbert Spencer, who was employed as 
an engineer on the London & Birmingham 
and Birmingham & Gloucester Railways from 
1837 to 1841 and from 1845 to 1847. 

(3) Samuel Smiles, author of ‘ Self-Help’ 
and the ‘ Lives of the Engineers.’ He was 
assistant secretary to the Leeds & Thirsk 
Railway from 1845 to 1854 and secretary to 
the South Eastern Railway from 1854 to 1866. 

(4) John Ceiriog Hughes (1832-87), who 
entered the service of the Cambrian Railway 
in 1865. He became stationmaster at Caersws, 
Montgomeryshire, in 1871, and held this post 
for the rest of his life; I believe he was at the 
same time manager of the Van Railway. The 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’ de 
scribes him as “‘ the best lyric poet that Wales 
has produced,” 

(5) Alexander Anderson (1845-1909), who 
was a platelayer on the Glasgow & South 
Western Railway from 1862 to 1880. He pub 
lished several volumes of poems under the 
pseudonym ‘“‘ Surfaceman,”’ including ‘ Songs 
of the Rail’ (1878). He was assistant 
librarian to Edinburgh University from 1880 
to 1883 and from 1886 until his death. 

Accounts of all these writers are given in 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 


J. Simmons. 


(GHOSTS ON STAGE AND CINEMA 
(clxxviii. 444; clxxix. 49, 104, 138). — 
—The contributor at the third reference mem 
tions that famous melodrama, ‘ The Corsican 
Brothers.’ He suggests that the ghost effects 
were contrived by lighting up from behind 4 
transparent (gauze) curtain. This method 
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may sometimes have been resorted to, but 
more elaborate apparatus was generally used. 
Sir John Martin Harvey was for many years 
in the company of Sir Henry Irving, in whose 
repertoire the piece was always included. In 
his Memoirs, published in 1933 by Messrs. 
Sampson Low, Sir John gives a description 
(on p. 374) of how ‘‘ the Corsican trap ”’ was 
worked. This involved an incline, up which 
the ‘‘ double’? was drawn. The veteran actor- 
manager until quite recently was playing 
‘The Corsican Brothers.’ Another charac- 
teristic piece of Victorian stage illusion was 
“the vampire trap,’? which comprises two 
hinged boards which give on pressure and 
immediately close to again, 

In ‘ Greatest Show on Earth,’ his interest- 
ing and amusing history of Astley’s Amphi- 
theatre Mr, M. Willson Disher states that 

Ghosts were rare in circuses, but one... 
walked at the Royal Circus in ‘ Halloween; cr, 
The Castles of Athlin and Dunbayne,’ a 
New Grand Scotch Spectacle by J. C. Cross, 
the description of which is in ‘ Circusiana,’ 

ublished 1809. Malcolm, murderous baron of 

unbayne, strikes the rock over his victim’s 

grave. Blood issues from it and crimsons his 
sword, whereupon the recitation he has been 
singing continues: . . . “ (He) Stalks past the 
Seidhunder—the sky is darkened—the Rock 
opens, and a figure in complete armour 
appears, pointing to his bloodstained wounds 
—Malcolm starts, terror struck, etc., etc.” 

Who remembers now ‘ Pepper’s Ghost,’ 
laterly a fairground attraction, but which, I 
believe, was first exhibited in the fifties of last 
century by the ingenious inventor at the 
Royal Polytechnic, where also during the 
Christmas holidays of 1856-57 a Mr. Freeman 
showed his ‘‘ Miniature Juvenile Model 
Theatre’? with ‘‘ the Ghost Scene from the 
‘Corsican Brothers’.’’ The last details I 
take from an advertisement in the Jllustrated 
London News of the period. 


Geratp Morice. 


“ Pepper’s Ghost,’’ the famous old illusion, 
was perfected by John Henry Pepper 
(1821-1900). It was shown at the Britannia 
Theatre, Hoxton (‘‘ the Old Brit.’’), in 1862, 
and in a pantomime there in 1890. I remem- 
ber very vividly its use in ‘ The Flying Dutch- 
man’, etc., in the Round Room, Rotunda, 
Dublin, in the early ’nineties. 

There is also ‘‘ Spectropia,”’ or surprising 
spectral illusions showing ghosts everywhere, 
and of any colour. By J. H. Brown, of 
Brighton, 1st series, London, 1864, illust. 


J. ARDAGH. 





The book on the acting of Irving which I 
mentioned at ante p. 104, is called ‘ We Saw 
Him Act,’ not ‘Irving As I Knew Him.’ The 
French play of which I forgot the name is 
‘Miracle at Verdun.’ 

An Elizabethan play, ‘The Old Wife’s 
Tale,’ by George Peele, contains an example 
of a grateful ghost. The hero pays for the 
funeral of a poor man, whose ghost in the 
likeness of a serving-man goes with him and 
gives him help throughout his various 


adventures, M. H. Dopps. 


A STUDY IN SCARLET (clxxix. 110).— 

Colours are notoriously difficult to fix in 
words, and the optical reactions of individuals 
may differ widely. One would think that 
scarlet was clear enough, a shade of red 
nearer to orange than to purple. Yet Tenny- 
son, as quoted by Senex, could write of a 
scarlet sunrise. Elsewhere he has “ rose of 
dawn,’’ the crimson which we all know. The 
famous Tyrian purple has been described as 
scarlet ; Young writes of the merchant princes 
of old Tyre ‘‘ in scarlet rob’d’’; and Coven- 
try, in ‘Pompey the Little,’ identifies the 
ancient purple with ‘‘ the scarlet with which 
our fine noblemen of. the army subdue the 
hearts of so many fair ladies.’’ But there 
seems to be no doubt that it was rather crim- 
son. Pliny describes it as ‘ nigrantis rosae 
colore sublucens’’; lustrous with dark rose, 
or as the exuberant Holland renders, ‘‘ that 
rich, fresh, and bright colour of deep red 
purple roses.’’ Pliny also describes it as the 
colour of clotted blood, dark by reflected light 
but brilliant when seen through. In the 
‘Vita Albini’ the general’s cloak or paluda- 
mentum is coccineum pallium, as contrasted 
with the emperor’s purpura. The French 
pourpre still means crimson, a fine dark red 
approaching violet. But to us crimson and 
purple are different colours. How did the 
separation come about? As to Wordsworth’s 
scarlet flower which sets the hills of Georgia 
on fire, is it possibly the Hibiscus, var. 
coccineus, an inhabitant of America? In the 
garden of the Villa Carlotta at Cadenabbia I 
once saw one in flower, and the memory of its 
brilliant scarlet trumpet is abiding. ‘ Ruth’ 
was an early poem; forty-three years after it 
was written Wordsworth had lost his rather 
surprising taste for scarlet. When Tennyson 
tried to rouse him by describing a tropical 
island where the first leaves of the trees were 
a vivid scarlet, the old man’s imagination 
refused to take fire. The present Prime 
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Minister saw groves of trees in Mysore whose 
leaves were brilliant scarlet. 


Ricuarp Hussey. 


““QEEING RED” (clxxix. 100). — The 

infuriating effect of red on bulls is 
surely shown in bull-fights. Ovid had noticed 
it, for Achilles, in his fight with Cycuus 
{‘ Metam,’ xii. 102), 

Haud = secus 

aperto, 

Cum sua terribili petit irritamina cornu, 

Poeniceas vestes. 

Scaliger says that the urus of Italy hates 
red; also turkey-cocks, who attack those who 
wear it. Where Dryden found that elephants 
dislike it, I do not know, but he says so in 
‘ Astraea Redux,’ 36. A writer in ‘N. & Q.’ 
12 S. vii. 95, mentions also stallions and 
ganders. He says that red irritates the optic 
nerve, and tells of a French photographic fac- 
tory where workers under red light became 
quarrelsome ; elsewhere I have seen that they 
became ‘‘hilarious and demoralized.’’ The 
St. Vitus dancers of Germany and the Nether- 
lands hated red, but those of Italy liked it; 
a Capuchin friar was seized with a frenzy 
of delight on being allowed to handle Car- 
dinal Cajetano’s cape.. Stimulation rather 
than irritation seems indicated ; just as birds 
are stimulated to the point of pollinating red 
flowers, whereas they are blind to blue. Over- 
stimulation will naturally irritate, and the 
effect of red may vary with the individual. 


HIBERNICUS. 


exarsit, quam circo taurus 


HE SKIPPING-ROPE (clxxix. 121).— 
Strutt’s ‘ Sports and Pastimes ’ appeared 
in 1801 and only says that this amusement is 
probably very ancient. After a very brief 
description we are told that in the hop season 
a hop stem stripped of its leaves is used in- 
stead of a rope, ‘‘ and in my opinion,’’ adds 
Mr. Strutt, ‘‘ it is preferable.’’ I quote from 
Hone’s edition. Tennyson’s poem of 1842 
was finally suppressed nine years later. 


HIBERNICUS. 


ARNBRACK;: AN IRISH TEA-CAKE 

(clxxix. 12, 49, 143).—The highest type 

of barnbrack known to history is probably the 

Gort or Lady Gregory variety, which is 

described with enthusiasm in ‘The Fays of 
the Abbey Theatre,’ p. 187 :— 

Another scheme of Lady Gregory’s that we 
liked even better than the first-night suppers 
was the company’s own private party after the 
dress rehearsal, when she would arrive at the 








theatre laden with heavy parcels containing 
cooked chickens, pies, and among other 
dainties the mainstay of these parties, a barm 
brack. No common barm brack this, from a 
Dublin shop, but one from her home at Gort, 
a special brand weighing about 10 Ibs., and 
packed thick with raisins, currants and lemon. 
peel. A single slice of one of these Gort barm 
bracks was as good as a meal. For the Gort 
barm brack was the father and. mother of a 
brack. Porter was in it too. The famous Miss 
Houligan’s Christmas Cake could not hold a 
candle to it. You had to be very intimate 
with the company to get invited to the party 
when there was a Gort barm brack in the 
centre of the table. 

On these hospitable occasions Lady Gregory 
was only obeying a clause in the Royal Patent 
which ‘‘ enjoined and commanded ’’ her to 
‘gather and entertain’? (as well as to 
‘‘ govern, privilege and keep ’’) a company of 
players at the Abbey Theatre in Dublin. On 
the other hand (though it has nothing to do 
with barnbracks), she was forbidden to stage 
‘“‘any exhibition of wild beasts or to allow 
women or children to be hung from the flies 
or fixed in positions from which they could 
not release themselves.’’ Recourse to these 
attractions was found to be unnecessary in 
any case, and the only wild beasts seen in the 
theatre were those who exhibited themselves 
in the auditorium during the first week of 


‘ The Playboy.’ o wis 
. W. Git. 


WING-GATE: COUNTRY NAMES 
(clxxviii. 11, 50, 195, 410; clxxix. 51).— 
From a correspondent I learn that ‘“‘slip- 
slap gate’ is a Worcestershire name for the 
type. I do not see it in the ‘ English Dialect 
Dictionary,’ but there is ‘‘ slip-slop ”’ to ex- 
press the sound of blows falling in rapid 
succession—see slip 3, (22, d)—and this is 
probably the idea the name is intended to 

convey. 

W. W. Git. 


SELESS BOOKS (clxxix. 137). — The 
question is: What are useless books ?! 
The question suggests the man who deter 
mined to catalogue a collection of ‘‘Extracts” 
and lettered the first volume: ‘‘ Human— 
Various ’’ and found that he had no use for 
a second. ‘‘R. B.” is referred to Holbrook 
Jackson’s ‘ Anatomy of Bibliomania’ (Lon- 
don: 1930. Vol. i., p. 237), ‘Of Biblia A— 
biblia.’ Remember Charles Lamb’s heart 
stricken cry when a thief had stolen 2 
precious volume: ‘‘ Was there not Zimmer 
man on Solitude.’”’ And yet—we understand 
that ‘‘the generation which could enjoy 
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Keats and Shelley revelled in Zimmerman 
on Solitude.’’ There are no useless books. 


Epwarp Heron-ALLen. 


Who can say what book is really worthless ? 
Until the superhuman arbiter arises, how 
ean anyone catalogue condemned books? 
Moreover, who would undertake (or pay for) 
such a thankless task? Volumes that lack 
interest for one man may be of value to 
another, for rarely do tastes coincide. Tomes 
deemed out of date, or out of fashion to-day 
may be in demand to-morrow. Who is to 
decide? Let us imagine an individual com- 
bining the wisdom of Solomon, Plato, Cicero, 
Socrates, Erasmus, Shakespeare, Pitt and a 
dozen other wise-heads! Would such a man 
be able to solve the puzzle of what to keep 
and what to discard? I doubt it. 

At first sight one might decide that old 
directories, old time-tables, old school-books, 
might all proceed to the mill, only to learn 
that all three classes are of value, if old 
enough (and ‘‘ time marches on’’). I met 
an antiquarian bookseller who told me he 
had often been tempted to sacrifice a collec- 
tion of books on philosophy, which stood on 
his shelves, unsold, for forty-five years, 
‘eating its head off ’’ in interest and space. 
Then one day, recently, the right buyer 
appeared and gladly purchased the lot. 

At a country farmhouse a few years ago, 
I discovered the owner burning, leaf by leaf, 
a French medieval missal, exquisitely illu- 
minated on vellum, forsooth, ‘‘ because he 
couldn’t read it.’’ I was just in time to save 
the last four leaves of a treasure that shortly 
before was worth hundreds of pounds. 

Many valuable books and documents were 
stupidly destroyed during the 1914-18 conflict. 
Many more will meet a similar fate in this 
war, simply because the ignorant owners will 
not take the trouble to consult first some ex- 
perienced bookman. Perhaps a partial clue 
to the problem of which to save and what to 
scrap lies in the index. It was well said by 
Horace Binney that the ‘‘ best book owes most 
to an efficient index, and the worst book, 
containing a single good thought, might be 
kept alive by its index.” 

ohn Baynes went 


further when he 


humorously declared that the “‘man who 
publishes a book without an index shall be 
condemned to a spot ten miles beyond hell, 
where Satan cannot get for stinging nettles.” 

That well-known High Court Judge, Lord 
Campbell, put the case more tersely: ‘‘ No 


Wma. Jaccarp. 


index ; no copyright !”” 





The Library. 


Early Victorian Cambridge. By D. A. Win- 
stanley. (Cambridge University Press. 
£1 5s. net.) 


‘THIS is excellent reading. As in his former 

books on Cambridge Mr, Winstanley 
displays a most happy gift for setting out 
situations and defining issues. Under his 
pen they are, as it were, restored to life. 
With this he combines the gifts, no less 
happy, of humane understanding of indivi- 
dual character and of skill, lightness of 
touch, in its delineation. Early Victorian 
Cambridge affords him full scope. The issues 
are bigger than heretofore; the contrasts be- 
tween parties sharper; the impact upon 
Cambridge of the expanding world around, 
stronger, more compelling; the ideals which 
a University must be held to serve both 
higher and broader, 

The story goes from the foundation of 
Downing College, in 1800, to the settlement 
of the Statutes of the University and of 
Trinity College by the Statutory Commission 
of 1858-1861. Access to the papers of the 
Prince Consort in the Royal Archives at 
Windsor, and also to the Letter Books of 
the Statutory Commissioners and other Home 
Office papers, has afforded material of great 
importance ; while the Cambridge material is, 
of course, abundant, and is made to yield a 
rich harvest, still extraordinarily alive. 
Within the University itself, within the col- 
leges also to some extent, was moving the 
spirit of reform. But this was oppressed by 
a conservatism which, especially when one 
is led to examine the detail of its working, 
appears well-nigh incredible. Oligarchy 
seems, of all forms of government the least 
favourable to human well-being; the Cam- 
bridge of the first half of this book might 
serve as a telling illustration of this. Custom 
and tradition commonly made the group of 
men who attained to leadership tough and 
immovable. Cambridge existed as a little 
world apart, well able to subdue to itself 
most of the spirits who entered it. Could 
this little world, in which some stir of life 
had indeed begun to rise, effectively reform 
itself? Or must it suffer reform from with- 
out? This question is the centre of the plot ; 
it comes out pretty clearly that if no Govern- 
ment pressure had been applied, no reform— 
at least within our period—would have been 
effected. 

The Chancellorship of the Prince Consort 
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gave the men within the University who 
were labouring for reform the opening they 
could not break for themselves. With that 
there was Lord John Russell’s determination 
to get what he wanted done without too much 
taking account of Cambridge sentiments and 
prejudices. For some years the prospect of 
a Royal Commission in case the University 
proved incapable of adjusting itself to the 
demands of the age operated as a stimulant. 
One suspects it did a good deal as a whole- 
some unsettling agent though the Commis- 
sion was required in the end. There were 
vehement characters among both promoters 
and opponents of reform; there were a few 
stupid, a few ungrateful, acts committed ; 
excepting Henry Philpott, the Master of St. 
Catharine’s, hardly anyone comes out alto- 
gether blameless in temper or disinterested- 
ness; yet Mr. Winstanley, judging men and 
measures with the humour and g' sense 
to which he has accustomed us, enables the 
reader to regard even the most faulty with a 
certain amount of sympathy. He emphasizes 
in a way not common with historians, the 
actual efforts that were made to find basis 
for compromise, means of conciliation; and 
this emphasis is one important factor con- 
itributing towards the unusual air of life 
which pervades the book. 

Side by side with the question of the re- 
lation of the University to the intellectual 
life of the country at large runs the minor, 
but still for Cambridge very important, ques- 
tion of the relation of the colleges to the 
University, and in particular that of the 
standing of Trinity College. The points of 
reform hardly need mention. A chief one, 
which may be said to have involved many of 
the rest, was the extension of studies and 
corresponding provision of tuition. More 
chairs, and those established on a_ better 
financial footing, were evidently required. 
Then there were the religious problems, 
admission of Dissenters, attendance at chapel, 
organization of theological studies. The ex- 
aminations of the University at the begin- 
ning of our period were still chaotic and 
inadequate for their purpose. The discipline 
of undergraduates and their instruction 
alike left very much to be desired. The length 
of tenure of Fellowships and the enforcement 
of celibacy on Fellows, offered matter for 
heated dispute. Then there were the part 
played in the government of the University 


by the Heads of Houses; the rather curioug 
and anomalous constitution and working of 
the Senate; the continuance of the ancient 
strife between Town and Gown; the great 
poverty of the University in the matter of 
accommodation ; and financial problems with 
sundry peculiar features of their own. 
follow the way in which these things wer 
tackled, and perceive the gradual effect prow 
duced is like watching something near frozen 
to death coming to life again. A wholly dead 
thing could not so come to life; and though 


manifestly the reform of Cambridge without” 


help from outside was not possible, her even 
tual restoration proves that all along 
had the seeds of life strong within her. 

The last of four appendixes is concerned 
with the statue of Isaac Barrow in Trinity 
Chapel. Lord Lansdowne was minded to prey 


sent Trinity College with a statue of Milton,” 


and when this was declined on the grou 


that Milton was not a Trinity man, offen iy 


the statue of any son of Trinity who mi 
be approved. This drew a 


which has lain buried among Whew 
papers from that day, and is here quoted 
full—a lengthy, ingenious, characteristi¢ 
letter. In it Macaulay argues in favour 
Bentley, especially as against Barrow, whose 
claims were being pressed most vigorously. 
The main argument is that ‘‘ Bentley w 
decidedly the greatest man of his class.’’ 

Mr. Winstanley remarks, although 
unfairly belittled Barrow, Macaulay did n 


, 


letter f = 
Macaulay to Whewell, the Master of ae ‘ 
Ade 


ii 
3 


exaggerate the claims of Bentley to a statu 


in Trinity Chapel. 


CORRIGENDA. 


S.v. ‘Edmund Spenser’s’ Brother-in- 
John Travers,’ at ante p. 77, col. 2, 1. 3 f 
foot, for ‘‘ Netterodle” read Netterville; 
ante p. 95, col. i., 1. 14 from foot, for “pende 
read pendant; and at ante p. 113, in the 
name occurrin 


in the pedigree for “ Tho 
Frelwar ” rea 


Thomas Fulwar. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that we do not und 
take to return communications which, for 
reason, we do not print. 


Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free 0 
charge. Contributors are requested always @ 
give their names and addresses, for the infor 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 
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